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and excess of confidence. The clouds that hung over us
are certainly dispelled by the success of yesterday; but, as
folly assembled them, it may assemble them again. Yet,
when I say clouds are dispersed, you will understand only
those vapours drawn up into petitions. Where so many
caldrons full of passions are boiling, they are not extin-
guished by one wet sheet of votes.

Still it is most fortunate that France is so utterly unable
to profit of our difficulties. Dinvaux, M. de Ghoiseul's
favourite Comptroller-General, has been obliged to resign;
yet I believe the defect of resources was more in their
circumstances than in the man. Madame du Barri has been
raining honours and preferments on her creatures; Madame
de Mirepoix has obtained les grandes entries; so has the
Comte de Broglie ; and Monsieur de Castries has had a
new military post created for him. These look to me as
signals fixed to warn the minister to resign.

Much, I own, I do not expect from the Russian fleet,
though I do not believe in the great naval force which,
the French pretend, is prepared at Constantinople. It will
be unlucky for the faithful, if the Czarina does demolish
the Ottoman Empire, that the present generation will not
trouble themselves to prove this era foretold by the
Revelations. The abasement of the Pope is a terrible
counterpart to such a triumph.

Friday, 12th.

Though the court is singing lo Pseans, the campaign is
far from being at an end. A most unheard-of attack has
been made on the House of Commons, Sir George Savile,
a man of great fortune, spotless character, and acute though
injudicious head, has twice told them to their faces that
they sit illegally, having betrayed their trust, and that he
was ready to receive the punishment for telling them so.
Burke, not quite so rich, nor immaculate, but of bettergnificance, if not attended by presumption
